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Dover and Calais gave her the keys of the world's trade ; she
could take at will what she pleased, provided she held the seas.
Thirty years later another ' little book' put forward the same
view, this time for our industnal success. Seeing that to
England all men must come either for wool or for cloth, we were
* by God's ordinance' destined first to supply our own needs
and then by use of our monopoly ' to rule and govern all Christian
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kings'. Equally obvious was our duty to sell our goods as
dear as we could, to keep the best wool for our own looms and
so secure for our workers wealth and prosperity. In all this
there is little suggestion of the mercantilist idea of using com-
merce to increase national power, rather the reverse. The
writers have in their minds merely expedients for securing,
as they thought at the expense of other nations, the wealth and
happiness of Englishmen. For this end they were ready to
interfere with and control both industry and commerce by
endless regulation. Regulation had been municipal, it now was